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outside the national Church was regarded
with suspicion. Even the Methodists, a con-
servative body and friendly to the Church,
were thus insulted, and it was inevitable
that their resentment should extend from
a misguided political party to the Church
on whose behalf these measures were taken ;
measures which, unhappily, were approved
by many of the clergy.

The attack was formidable. It was led
by the Liberal politicians, with most of
whom magnanimity took the place of a
creed; their religious ideas were largely
furnished them by Unitarians, who had an
influence much greater than their numbers
warranted. The self-confident and youthful
party of the Utilitarians, with whom their
doctrine was an actual substitute for religion,
was on the same side. In opposition to the
promotion of religious knowledge they pressed
the diffusion of useful knowledge ; they talked
boldly about the march of intellect, and strove
to advance it by such means as the foundation
of mechanics' institutes. But while these
were the leaders the strength of the attack
was in the Dissenters, scrupulously orthodox
and evangelical, who were incongruously
yoked with them in opposition to the Church.
They joined in it because the Church seemed